THE AESTHETIC VALUE
The theory has been most fully applied to architecture by Lipps and Geoffrey Scott. The former points out that in our aesthetic enjoyment of a building our bodies subconsciously respond to the architectural forms; we stretch upwards or press firmly downwards, we expand or contract ourselves. Geoffrey Scott mentions that in common speech we say that 'arches spring, vistas stretch, domes swell, Greek temples are calm and Baroque fa$ades restless5. And Vernon Lee speaks of lines having 'thrust, resistance, strain, feeling, intention and character'. To the objection that these are mere metaphors of speech, Scott replies that they are none the less descriptive of our feelings.
Eut a difficulty arises in Scott's application of the theory ofEinfuhlung to architecture, a difficulty which we must solve before we can accept the validity of the theory as an explanation of the principal aesthetic delight in architecture. When Scott wrote in 1914 he had in mind chiefly Renaissance architecture, and he did not take into account the architecture of steel, concrete, and glass; and he advances an argument which makes it difficult to apply the theory, as he interprets it, to the New Architecture. He contends that 'Architecture selects for emphasis those suggestions of pressure and resistance which most clearly answer to, and can most vividly awaken, our own remembrance of physical security and strength. In the unhumanized world of natural forms, this standard of our body is on all hands contradicted. Not only are we surrounded by objects often weak and uncompacted, but also by objects which, being strong, are yet not strong in our own way, and thus incapable of raising in ourselves an echo of their strength. Nature, like the science of the engineer, requires from objects such security and power as shall in fact be necessary to each; but art required from them a security and power which shall resemble and confirm our own.5 x
I believe this passage to be gravely in error, and to betray an insufficiently comprehensive understanding of the theory of Einfuhlung. He speaks of the 'unhumanized world of natural forms5; but in the pantheistic identity of the self with the surrounding world there can be no such thing as the unhumanized world of natural forms, for all is humanized. Again, is the standard of our body contradicted? If so, where? In the animal world it is very simply confirmed, and in the vegetable world the forms are different, yet do we ever feel that the standard of our body is contradicted? We look at a spreading oak tree, yet we do not feel in its tensile growth any contradiction of our bodily feelings. The explanation is, I think, one of association. I believe with Lipps and Volkelt that the identi-1 Architecture of Humanism, p. 231.